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Current Issues 

The Future of Publishing 

by Joseph /. Esposito , President , Encyclopedia Britannica North America 



Editor's Note: The following is excerpted from a 
presentation made at the Flair Symposium on the 
Future of Publishing, November 11-12, 1994, at the 
Ransom Humanities Research Center, University 
of Texas. 

W hen publishers try to anticipate what 
their future will look like, they have to 
take into account such things as compet- 
ing media, discretionary income and time, the 
changing nature of the professions, literacy, new 
competitors such as Microsoft and TCI, and the 
Robinson-Patman Act. With this many variables, a 
linear predictive model simply won't work. 

But we have to start somewhere. Let's focus on 
the book industry. The most important thing to be 
said about the book industry is that it is very 
small. The total sales of U.S. book publishers last 
year were about $20 billion. That may sound like a 
lot of money to a starving author, but in the 
scheme of things, it is minuscule. Twenty billion is 
about the cost of 23 Stealth bombers; it is about 
equal in size to the U.S. sausage industry; in fifteen 
years, the Microsoft Corporation has grown to be 
about one-fourth the size of the entire book indus- 
try; $20 billion makes books smaller than AT&T, 
IBM, and several oil companies; if the entire indus- 
try disappeared tomorrow, I'm not sure the 
Department of Commerce would notice. 

Not all books are created equal, of course. I 
will make the assumption that the attendees of this 
conference are primarily interested in works of 
intellectual merit. That's a small number of dollars. 
From the $20 billion total we have to subtract $6 
billion for books for schools and public libraries 
and another $2.5 billion for books for higher edu- 
cation, which are essentially secondary material. 



The professional segment, which is small but highly 
profitable, publishes books of little interest outside a 
narrow field. That leaves university presses, which 
are tiny, and general consumer publishers. The con- 
sumer segment, depending on who's talking, is about 
one-third to two-fifths of the total industry, and 
includes such categories as mass market romances, 
celebrity biographies, and children's books. We can 
all play snob and decide which trade books are seri- 
ous and which are fluff. Is Anna Quindlen high brow 
or middle brow? How about John Updike? However, 

I don't think that is productive. What is clear is that 
the books serious readers care about constitute a tiny 
portion of the whole, perhaps $500 million and cer- 
tainly not more than $1 billion. At $500 million, that 
is 2.5% of the total industry and .0078% of the gross 
domestic product. The future of publishing is not so 
much bleak as it is small. 

The various segments of the book industry will 
move into the future in different ways. Professional 
publishing has already been seriously impacted by 
digital media, especially online services; that trend 
will accelerate. But whereas current professional 
information services are large in scope, in the future 
such technologies as distributed processing, client- 
server architecture, and of course, the Internet, may 
reduce the critical mass necessary to get into the 
online game. I anticipate we will see more profession- 
al publishers in the future, not fewer. 

School publishing will be exactly what taxpayers 
want it to be. Educators are excited by the prospect of 
interactive instructional materials, especially prod- 
ucts that are delivered online, but the fact is that the 
hardware isn't in place to make this possible and no 
one seems willing to shoulder the cost. It could be 
that the future of school publishing depends largely 
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on the political prospects of A1 Gore. If an information 
superhighway is built, and if — a big if — it extends into 
the schools, we can expect to see the traditional textbook 
market give way to materials produced in multiple 
media: some print, an online component, videotape, and 
especially for younger children, hands-on learning 
materials, which are called "manipulables" in the trade. 
These innovative instructional materials will be part of 
an overall retooling of the classroom, an important part 
of which will be the training of teachers. Our company 
has bet heavily that teacher training increasingly is 
going to be the responsibility of publishers. Thus the 
future of publishing in the schools may involve the 
packaging of the entire classroom experience. From 
there it is a short jump to publishers opening up their 
own schools. 

So, for publishers, the word "future" is a plural. But 
what of the future of intellectually distinguished works? 
Will this segment find its own path to the future, or will 
it piggyback on the developments of other segments? 
Let's break this segment into three parts and take a look. 

First, stepping away from books for a minute, we 
have academic journals. This category is dominated, at 
least in terms of dollars, by three or four publishers that 
concentrate in the areas of science, technology, and 
medicine. This segment, as we. know it today, was 
essentially invented by the late Robert Maxwell, whose 
entrepreneurial insight was that libraries would pay 
almost any price for premier publications. He was right, 
and he was hated for it. 

The backlash against Maxwell's paradigm is getting 
stronger, and with the aid of electronic publishing over 
the Internet, there is a reasonable chance of restructuring 
journal publishing by the end of the century. The critical 
drivers in this area are universities themselves, who may 
begin to assert more control over the publication of the 
research performed at their institutions. The copyrights 
to these works increasingly may come to reside at uni- 
versity presses, whose job it will be to manage Internet 
servers. As we go into the next century, journals publish- 
ing will be less profitable than it is today. It is an open 
question whether journals will flourish in an environ- 
ment that is hostile to the creation of capital. 

The second area is university press publishing itself. 
University presses nowadays do a lot of things; ten 
years from now these publishers may be very different. 
One thing is certain: the move by university presses into 
general trade publishing will disappear by the end of 
the century for the simple reason that they will lose 
money at it. My advice to university presses is: get out 
of this area now. The trade publishers in NY are very, 
very good at what they do, and it is naive to believe that 
a university press in Berkeley or Lincoln or even Cam- 
bridge can compete with them. 

It is the scholarly monograph that hurts so much to 


contemplate. Does it have a future? Print runs for some 
titles are now down to as few as 500 to 700 copies; the 
market continues to contract. Inasmuch as there is a long 
tradition of subsidizing monographs, I am sure some 
titles will continue to be published, but the outlook is not 
good. Nor does electronic publishing seem very promis- 
ing, for two reasons: the discursive text of a typical 
scholarly monograph works best in print, and in any 
event, it is the fixed, not the variable, costs that are 
undermining the monograph, and the fixed costs do not 
vary much between print and electronics. It is my view 
that the notion, dear to college administrators, that uni- 
versity presses can be self-sustaining is a pipe dream. 

This leaves us with the quality segment of the trade 
book business. Here I am optimistic. Although the super- 
store chains such as Barnes & Noble and Borders are pri- 
marily being built to sell remainders and bestsellers, 
stocking a broad selection of books is important to their 
image. Good books will find their way onto the shelves. 
And they will continue to be published, both by small 
independent presses and by sneaky editors in the large 
commercial houses. There is also little reason to believe 
that interactive media will make any significant inroads 
with this audience (at least outside the workplace) 
because the closely reasoned text that they enjoy is pre- 
cisely what digital media is not good at. For some time to 
come, we can expect books to be the thinking person's 
medium. 

There is so much hype surrounding electronic media 
that it is good to slow down once in a while for a reality 
check. We have already looked at the myth that electron- 
ic publishing alone will destroy print, but perhaps more 
insidious is the idea that multimedia is somehow superi- 
or to text. If this were true, all music would be opera. 
Except for kids, most publishing will continue to be text 
publishing for the simple reason that words can do 
things that images and sound cannot. The text may be 
hypertext, and we may be seeing more and more of it on 
a computer screen, but the primacy of text is just about 
the one thing that publishers can count on in the future. 

What is for me the most intriguing question, whose 
answer may not be known for 10, 20, maybe 100 years, is. 
how digital media will change our understanding of 
what an idea is. A paragraph is a creature of the print 
medium — obviously. But is the consciousness that cre- 
ates paragraphs and thinks in paragraphs also a function 
of print? A closely reasoned argument proceeds step by 
step, word by word. Is such an argument an outgrowth . 
of the linearity of print? I don't know the answer to that 
question, but what is clear is that if the future of publish- 
ing is increasingly going to be an electronic future, we 
will have to develop a poetics of new media. This is one 
publishing project whose time has come. The one r out- • . 
standing question is whether we will publish it in print 
or electronic form. 
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Digital Technology 
for Access and Storage 

T he National Agricultural Library (NAL) and the 
National Archives and Records Administration 
(NARA) recently took noteworthy steps in the 
deployment of digital technology. On January 1, NAL, 
the largest agricultural library in the world, designated 
electronic information the preferred medium for library 
materials. NAL's goal is to make its services and collec- 
tions available in various electronic formats worldwide. 

To achieve this goal, NAL has outlined a series of 
steps: tie in to electronic networks worldwide to pro- 
vide seamless access to information; shift and add 
resources to acquire, process, and make available elec- 
tronic data; work closely with other world agencies and 
libraries to emphasize electronic information; and con- 
vert its own publications from print to electronic media. 

Details of the NAL effort are contained in The Elec- 
tronic Information Initiative: Phase I Final Report: A Key 
Success Factor in the NAL Strategic Plan. Copies of the 
report are available via anonymous FTP at cliff.nalus- 
da.gov in the directory /pub/elec. init as filename 
eii-rpt.txt. 

In a change in policies concerning electronic media, 
NARA issued a new policy that accommodates CD- 
ROMs. Until recently, NARA accepted permanent files 
from federal agencies only if they were on an accepted 
archival medium, that is, paper or photographic film. 
The new policy reflects a partial shift in the preservation 
philosophy concerning electronic media. 

NARA will now accept CD-ROM as a transfer medi- 
um of permanent federal agency records. However, 
because of the lack of standards for archival quality of 
CD-ROMs, NARA will not accept CD-ROMs as a medi- 
um for permanent storage. Once it receives permanent 
records on CD-ROM, NARA will copy them onto 3480 
class magnetic tape cartridges for permanent storage. 

The 3480 class magnetic tape cartridges have several 
special features which allow this system to be consid- 
ered archival. The tape drive was designed to read the 
tapes even after a loss of as much as 75% of their origi- 
nal signal output. Although the tape system was 
designed to be very robust, long-term usability of the 
digitally stored information requires systematic mainte- 
nance and monitoring of data degradation, system com- 
ponent upgrade, eventual migration to newer technolo- 
gies, and implementation of relevant information tech- 
nology standards as they are developed. 

Details of the new policy are found in NARA Bul- 
letin 94-4, Use of Compact Disc-Read Only Memory (CD- 
ROM) Medium to Transfer Records to the National Archives. 
For additional information, contact Fynette Eaton at 
(301) 713-6630. - Jutta Reed-Scott 
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Library & Academic Communities 
Support Rehearing of Texaco Fair 
Use Case 

F ifteen library and academic institutions joined 
together to support Texaco 's petition to rehear 
the Second Circuit Court's decision of October 28, 
1994 in American Geophysical Union v. Texaco, 37 F.3d 
881 (2nd. Cir. 1994). 

The case is about whether the use of certain scien- 
tific and technical journal articles and letters by a Texa- 
co researcher was a fair use. The statement filed on 
behalf of the library and academic institutions was 
prepared by ARL's attorney Ritchie Thomas of the 
firm Squire, Sanders, and Dempsey. The statement 
expresses support for Texaco's petition and, citing the 
legislative history (in which Thomas was an active par- 
ticipant), argues the following: 

® "The making of single photocopies of journal articles 
is not inherently suspect or disfavored under the 
Copyright Act, when done for personal use in teach- 
ing, scholarship, or research; and 
© "The majority erred in holding that Congress has 
suggested that royalty fees for photocopying should 
be recognized as part of the 'potential market for or 
value of' journal articles." 

Copies of the amici statement and related court documents 
in this case are available on the ARL Gopher (arl.cni.org). 
Also, see page 4 for an overview of the Texaco case, and 
ARL 164 and ARL 167 for background. 

Texaco Amici 

Library Associations, Alliances 
and Learned Societies 

American Association of Law Libraries 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Association of Academic Health Science 
Library Directors 
Association of Research Libraries 
Medical Library Association 
National Humanities Alliance 
Northern California Association of Law Libraries 
Special Libraries Association 

Universities and University Libraries 

Duke University 

Georgetown University 

Michigan State University Libraries 

University of California at Santa Barbara Library 

University of Delaware Library 

University of Missouri at Columbia Library 

University of Texas System 
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Recent Copyright 
Developments in the Courts 

rTTlhe progress and eventual outcomes of several 
1 court cases may significantly influence develop- 
-1- mental directions for copyright compliance and 
intellectual property management in university and 
research institutions. ARL's interest in these copyright 
cases reflects its long-standing position as an advocate of 
the public interest in copyright and in maintaining a bal- 
ance between the rights of the copyright owner and the 
rights of the user. 

Court Addresses Fair Use in Texaco Case 

On November 21, in supporting Texaco's petition for 
rehearing, ARL and other library and academic organi- 
zations continued their amicus stance on copyright issues 
raised by the corporate giant. Texaco's petition followed 
on the heels of the majority appeal decision handed 
down on October 28 by Judge Jon O. Newman. The U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit upheld the July 
1992 ruling by Judge Pierre Leval that the photocopying 
of single articles in scientific and technical journals by 
employees at Texaco was not fair use under the U.S. 
copyright law, even though Texaco itself carried three 
subscriptions to the Journal of Catalysis, on which the 
case devolved. 

Judge Newman agreed with the earlier district court 
decision but for somewhat different reasons. Some ana- 
lysts feel that Judge Newman's characterization of the 
first fair use factor (character and nature of the use) may 
lay a foundation to generalize about the kinds of copying 
that routinely take place in not-for-profit research and 
educational institutions. In considering the first fair use 
factor, the court assessed Texaco's copying to be non- 
transformative (i.e., not directly resulting in the creation 
of new or enhanced knowledge). Judge Newman also 
deemed the copying to be archival because it assembled 
a set of papers for future reference (the same reason for 
which libraries buy subscriptions). And in a somewhat 
different slant, the court agreed with Texaco that even 
though the company's for-profit status was significant, 
the earlier Leval decision had placed undue emphasis on 
the for-profit nature of the corporation. 

Judge Newman reinforced Judge Leval in affirming 
that the third fair use factor (amount and substantiality 
of the use) favored the copyright owners, in that an arti- 
cle is an entire work; Texaco employees were copying 
the whole rather than parts of it. 

In considering the fourth fair use factor (effect on the 
marketplace) Judge Newman emphasized the Copyright 
Clearance Center as an established, viable mechanism 
for collecting license fees. Even though evidence of 
income loss from single articles was not particularly 


strong, owners have the right to seek licenses and to 
make markets, he wrote. Since the market exists, it is 
appropriate to consider the effect upon that market. The 
opinion clearly gives copyright owners an incentive to 
register with the CCC or like agencies. 

The opinion may have possible implications for high- 
er education users. While Judge Newman carefully limits 
the decision to the specific facts of the case, the decision 
does nonetheless raise questions in the minds of at least 
some copyright analysts about whether a non-profit sta- 
tus or affiliation would be, enough to swing the first factor 
in the other direction. What are, after all, transforming 
uses? Judge Newman raised this very question by writ- 
ing, "If the issue were open, we would seriously question 
whether fair analysis that has developed with respect to 
works of authorship alleged to use portions of copyright- 
ed material is precisely applicable to copies produced by 
mechanical means ... Mechanical copying of an entire 
document, made readily feasible and economical by the 
advent of xerography, ... is obviously an activity entirely 
different from creating a work of authorship." 

The decision also raises questions about the defini- 
tion of the term "archival." Are items gathered for per- 
sonal collections for future use, archival? For how long 
may they reside in such collections without being 
archival? Need they be organized so they are easily 
accessible (the working definition of "archival" as used 
by libraries)? 

A discussion of the decision and its potential effects 
on higher education can be found on the World Wide 
Web site of Georgia Harper, Copyright Counsel for the 
University of Texas system (http://gold.utsystem.edu 
/ OGC/ Intellectual-Property / cprtindx.htm). 

U.S. Case Re Coursepacks On Appeal 

In the fall, ARL became a signatory to another amicus 
brief in a copyright case that addresses the rights of pro- 
fessors and students to make excerpts available, under 
fair use, of educational materials in connection with 
teaching and classroom studies, and to have copies of 
those materials reproduced for them by a third party. 

The amicus brief was written by Professors of Copy- 
right law including L. Ray Patterson, School of Law, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. It was presented to the U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in support of an appeal by 
Michigan Document Services, Inc. in the case Princeton 
University Press v. Michigan Document Services. 

ARL became a signatory to the brief because the state- 
ment clearly articulates the constitutional foundation for 
copyright law in the United States and, in this context, 
elucidates the application of the Copyright law's four fair 
use factors. According to attorneys representing Michi- 
gan Document Services, "The Court's decision will have a 
significant impact upon the right of educators and stu- 
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dents to use excerpts of copyrightable works in connec- 
tion with teaching, and will determine the extent of the 
right of fair use in educational environments." Addition- 
al information is available from MDS's attorney Susan M. 
Komfield of the firm Bodman, Londley & Dahling, 110 
Miller, Suite 300, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 

Australian Court Rules on Coursepacks 

Last fall, Australian research universities won the first 
round of a coursepack case against Australian publishers 
and their licensing agency, Copyright Agency Limited 
(CAL). Production of "anthologies," or compilations of 
material drawn from several sources published in book- 
let form for distribution to students, may resume, pro- 
vided that (a) they are made for use in connection with a 
particular course; and, (b) if a charge is levied, it can be 
demonstrated that what is sought is cost recovery and 
not a profit. 

This is the effect of the judgment of Justice Gummow 
in Copyright Agency Limited v. Victoria University of Tech- 
nology (Federal Court, 30 September 1994). 

CAL had argued that production and sale of 
anthologies to students was not permitted by the part of 
the Australian Copyright Act of 1968 which covers copy- 
ing by educational institutions. Justice Gummow held 
that the educational purposes proviso would be satisfied 
where copies are made for use in connection with a par- 
ticular course. 

A difference between the North American and Aus- 
tralian legal settings is that Australia has a statutory 
license scheme which (roughly) permits the reprographic 
reproduction, including multiple copying, of literary 
works by educational institutions for the educational 
purposes of the institution. In the ordinary case, only a 
statutorily defined "reasonable portion" can be copied. 
Further copies must be paid for on a "reasonable remu- 
neration" basis. 

This scheme has been in operation since 1981 and is 
a separate licensing arrangement specifically provided 
for in legislation and regulations. Since 1981, there have 
been some statutory reforms and re-draftings of the leg- 
islative text, some co-operative test-case litigation to 
determine a benchmark for "reasonable remuneration," 
and some genuinely adversarial litigation between dis- 
puting parties. Just as the copyright owners have 
formed a collecting society to promote and protect their 
interests, the universities have formed a common policy 
and largely negotiate through the Australian Vice Chan- 
cellors Committee (AVCC). Indeed, the role of collecting 
societies is now embraced by the legislation. 

The Victoria University case was about the limits of 
the wording of one part of the legislation. Copyright 
owners were testing whether the words of the statute 
allowed the copying of disparate items that were intend- 
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ed to be distributed together as an anthology. Owners 
argued that this was a form of publishing and therefore 
beyond the limits of mere "copying"- i.e., going beyond 
the reproduction right to the publishing right. The argu- 
ment was not accepted by Justice Gummow. 

Much of the argument in the case was about the 
meaning of the word profit in the section of the law and 
differing views about methods of calculating costs. The 
trial judge took an "intention of the parties at the time of 
copying" approach. Justice Gummow found no "profit" 
in circumstances where anthologies are produced solely 
for the use of students of the particular institution and 
when that institution levies a charge to recover the costs 
of production. Fie specifically allowed that this may 
involve much more than simple printing and paper costs 
and may include salaries, insurance, telephones, packag- 
ing, maintenance, and more. In this context, Justice 
Gummow discussed the 30% markup levied by the VUT 
bookshop in order to recover such costs and to attempt 
to break even on its operating budget. 

On October 18th, the 12 publishers and CAL 
announced that they will appeal the case. 

This article was assembled by Ann Okerson, OSAP, with 
reference to analyses from Laura Casaway , University of 
North Carolina; Jane Ginsburg , Columbia University; 

Sanford Thatcher , Pennsylvania State University Press; 
Georgia Harper , University of Texas System; Edward Lim 
and Nicholas Pengellexy, Monash University; and 
Phillip Griffith, AVCC. 

HEIRAlliance 
Highlights AAU Project 

T he Fligher Education Information Resources 

Alliance of ARL, CAUSE, and Educom has pub- 
lished a report highlighting the recommendations 
resulting from the Association of American Universities 
(AAU) Research Libraries Project task forces: Intellectu- 
al Property; Management of Scientific and Technological 
Information; and Acquisition and Distribution of Foreign 
Language Materials. The report was distributed in 
December to presidents of universities and colleges, 
directors of ARL libraries, and representatives of CAUSE 
and Educom to inform the higher education community 
broadly about the project and engage greater participa- 
tion in follow-up activities. 

What Presidents Need to Know... about the AAU action 
agenda for university libraries was issued as FIEIRAlliance 
Executive Strategies Report #5, December 1994. The 
four page report may be copied for further distribution 
on campuses or for other non-commercial purposes. 
Printed copies are available for $5 each through the 
CAUSE office (303-939-0310). The electronic text is on 
the CAUSE Gopher server (cause-gopher.colorado.edu). 
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Prudence S. Adler, Assistant Executive Director-Federal Relations and Information Policy 




Developing Fair Use Guidelines 
for the NIL Defining the Issues 

/^\n December 2, the Department of Commerce 
§ lPatent and Trademark Office (PTO) hosted the 

latest in a series of meetings on fair use and the 
National Information Infrastructure (Nil). These meet- 
ings were a follow-up to a September Fair Use Confer- 
ence called by the Administration's Working Group on 
Intellectual Property Rights of the Information Infra- 
structure Task Force. During the fall, the Working 
Group established three subcommittees to examine fair 
use and the Nil in library, university, and elementary/ 
high school settings. Initial meetings of each subcom- 
mittee brought together representatives of copyright 
owners, libraries, and users to develop guidelines for fair 
use of copyrighted works. (See ARL 176, p. 10, and ARL 
177, p. 7, for background.) 

The December meeting brought representatives from 
the subcommittees together to discuss drafts of over 20 
"issue papers" prepared by participants in the series of 
meetings. Topics covered by the papers were those iden- 
tified at subcommittee discussions as warranting further 
consideration. These topics included: the definition of a 
classroom /library, distance learning, transient copying, 
interlibrary loan, document delivery, electronic reserves, 
preservation, and encryption. 

The point of preparing the issue papers was to 
define and describe the topic or activity, provide exam- 
ples of projects and experimentation that relate to fair 
use in an electronic environment, and summarize rele- 
vant issues. Active collaboration among librarians, pub- 
lishers, and representatives of educational and publish- 
ing organizations was encouraged so that the resulting 
issue papers would present each topic in a broad context, 
rather than from a single perspective. Mary Jackson, 
ARL, coordinated the writing of issue papers on three 
topics (ILL, DD, and e-reserves); Ann Okerson, ARL, did 
the same for the topic of encryption. 

At the December meeting, 20 of the 24 papers were 
summarized and comments were sought on changes- or 
improvements needed in the presentation of the issues. 
Representing the Association at this meeting were Mary 
Jackson and Prue Adler. The revised issue papers will 
be used to provide the Working Group with background 
and context as it begins to focus on the development of 
fair use guidelines for the Nil on some or all of the issues 
for which papers were written. As the issue papers are 
revised and made available, they will be posted on the 
ARL Gopher (arl.cni.org). 

The Working Group subcommittee will have another 
joint meeting in early January. The Working Group 
steering committee asked authors of some of the papers 
to develop draft fair use scenarios based on the issues 
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covered. These scenarios will give examples of activities 
that might fall within or exceed fair use. For the January 
meeting, scenarios will be developed about works for the 
visually impaired, transient copying, preservation, 
downloading for personal use, distance learning, and 
authors' issues. 

Any guidelines for which consensus is reached in 
this process are expected to be included in the final 
report of the Working Group on Intellectual Property 
Rights, which is due to be published in mid-1995. 

- Mary E. Jackson 

Developing Fair Use 
Guidelines for New Media 

r ■ i he Consortium of College and University Media 
I Centers (CCUMC) is sponsoring a series of meet- 
JL ings to develop fair use guidelines for educational 
multimedia development and presentation. The call 
for guidelines follows CCUMC's June conference on. 
Educational Fair Access and the New Media. Partici- 
pants in the discussions include representatives of the 
academic, library, software, television, and publishing 
communities. 

Some of the issues discussed at the most recent meet- 
ing include: 

• How much can be excerpted under fair use and 
should there be different standards for different kinds 
of copyrighted works ( i.e., should text or a graphical 
image be treated differently than video and so forth)? 

• Is it fair use if a multimedia program, which incorpo- 
rates portions of copyrighted materials used under 
fair use, is used for instructional purposes? 

• Is it fair use if a multimedia program, which incorpo- 
rates copyrighted material used under fair use, is 
stored in an institution's computer for use by other 
students within the institution? 

• Similarly, can the program containing these excerpts 
be transmitted to other institutions? 

A third session is scheduled for January 5. Prue Adler is 
representing ARL in these discussions. - Prue Adler 

Steep Increase Approved 
for USPS Library Rate 

X^"^n December 12, the United States Postal Service 
1 J(USPS) Board of Governors approved new postal 

rates that went into effect January 1, 1995. Over- 
all, the rate for library fourth class postage will increase 
69.9%, slightly less than the original 74% proposal made 
by the USPS last spring. The increase is expected to have 
a significant impact on both library book budgets and on 
the costs of interlibrary loan operations. (See ARL 174, 
p. 11 for background and examples.) - Patricia Brennan 
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Susan Jurozu, Director 



Creating a Learning Organization 

W ith the publication in 1990 of Peter Senge 's book. 
The Fifth Discipline: The Art & Practice of the 
Learning Organization, the term "learning organi- 
zation" became a part of the lexicon of organizational 
development. In this work, Senge described the problem 
of fragmentation in society, and in our way of viewing the 
world, as the root of our collective inability to think and 
work effectively during this era of unprecedented change. 

Five approaches were introduced in The Fifth Disci- 
pline that Senge contends have the power individually 
and collectively to transform our understanding of the 
meaning of work and our personal relationship to that 
work. He called these "component technologies" the five 
disciplines: systems thinking, personal mastery, mental 
models, shared vision, and team learning. 

While the ideas and concepts outlined in his book 
were met with great interest, many people found it diffi- 
cult to imagine how to apply them in a practical way. A 
number of publications have appeared in the past four 
years that offer strategies, tools, and techniques for 
implementing the principles expressed in Senge's work. 
©Ten Steps to a Learning Organization 
by Peter Kline and Bernard Saunders (Arlington, VA: 
Great Ocean Publishers, 1993) 

This book focuses on transforming the workplace into a 
"learning place," fostering individual responsibility and 
creativity as a means for improving organizational effec- 
tiveness. The authors organize the process of developing 
a learning organization into ten steps: assessing the learn- 
ing culture; promoting the positive; making the work- 
place safe for thinking; rewarding risk-taking; helping 
people become resources for each other; putting learning 
power to work; mapping out the vision; bringing the 
vision to life; connecting the systems; and getting the 
show on the road. This volume is especially helpful for 
developing an understanding of the concept of "learn- 
ing" in an organizational setting. 

• Sculpting the Learning Organization 

by Karen Watkins and Victoria Marsick (San Francisco, 

CA: Jossey-Bass, 1993) 

Watkins and Marsick use a focus on learning as a catalyst 
for organizational change. Based on case studies, this 
book examines approaches to enhancing individual 
learning strategies, explores team approaches to learning, 
and offers suggestions for organizational initiatives for 
integrating work and learning. The final chapter offers a 
snapshot of what a learning organization would look like 
on a day-to-day basis. 

*The Fifth Discipline Fieldbook: Strategies and 
Tools for Building a Learning Organization 
by Peter Senge et al (New York: Currency 
Doubleday, 1994) 

This book is the outgrowth of consulting and research 
rnn ducted by Senge and many others at the Center for 
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Organizational Learning at MIT and Senge's firm 
Innovation Associates. It is a compilation of ideas, 
reflections, stories, methods, notes, and exercises gath- 
ered from organizational development practitioners 
who have sought ways to make Senge's vision a reali- 
ty. There are units and exercises appropriate for indi- j 

vidual learning, for teams, and for organizations work- 
ing as a whole. For those attracted to the concepts and 
value system inherent in Senge's work, this volume 
will help us understand how to make it happen. 

- Susan Jurozu 

Recent OMS Publications 

T“% ue to greater than anticipated demand, OMS 
1 f has reprinted Collection Conservation Treatment: 

A Resource Manual for Program Development and 
Conservation. This loose-leaf notebook contains the 
most up-to-date information on collection conserva- 
tion and program management, as well as many illus- 
trated applications. 

Recently published SPEC Kits include SPEC Kit 
#201, Electronic Journals in ARL Libraries: Policies and 
Procedures and SPEC Kit #202, Electronic Journals in 
ARL Libraries: Issues and Trends. Based on a survey 
undertaken in early 1994, these companion publica- 
tions provide information on current practices in the 
distribution, identification, use, and organization of 
electronic journals in ARL libraries today. 

SPEC Kit #203, Reference Service Policies, documents 
the types and extent of changes occurring in reference 
service, with focus on recent or anticipated changes in 
programs or staffing at the reference desk. 

SPEC Kit #204, Uses of Document Delivery Services, 
includes a comprehensive bibliography, as well as doc- 
ument samples of pilot projects; vendor selection poli- 
cies; annual reports, evaluations, and statistics; and 
library and document delivery service flyers. This is 
an important contribution to the available literature on 
alternative library service methods. 

SPEC Kit #205, User Surveys in ARL Libraries, focus- 
es on improving library services through the assess- 
ment, analysis, and reporting of users' needs and atti- 
tudes. It contains examples of both general and ser- 
vice-specific surveys; survey reports; the structure and 
purpose of focus groups; and a list of selected readings 
used by responding ARL libraries in their own survey 
efforts. 

Collection Conservation Treatment is available for $45. 

Each of the SPEC Kits above are available for $40 ($25 
ARL members). For these and other SPEC products 
and shipping prices, contact ARL Publications, Depart- 
ment #0692, Washington, DC 20073-0692. 

- Laura Rounds 
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Paul Evan Peters, Executive Director 



Managing the Networked 
Organization 



T he Coalition for Network Information's Fall Task 
Force Meeting was held in Orlando, Florida on 
November 29-30. The meeting theme was "Man- 
aging the Networked Organization." This was the sec- 
ond time the Coalition Task Force met outside Washing- 
ton, DC and the first time that it met according to the 
new Fall Task Force Meeting strategy of co-scheduling 
with the CAUSE and Educom annual conferences on 
alternate years. 

Paul Evan Peters, Executive Director of the Coali- 
tion, introduced the first panel, which addressed the 
meeting theme. He noted that one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the Coalition is assisting managers of 
networked enterprises in the research and education 
community in their efforts to face two critical chal- 
lenges: recognizing the full potential of the networked 
environment in a coherent, actionable manner; and, 
choosing the best means to generate, develop, and pre- 
serve value in this environment. 

He commented that successful managers of net- 
worked enterprises are meeting those two challenges 
by, among other things, reformulating the three most 
significant variables in the value equation: the "con- 
tent" variable, which covers the specific products and 
services they offer; the "context" variable, which covers 
the ways in which customers access those products or 
services, often together with other, related products and 
services; and, the "infrastructure" variable, which cov- 
ers the mechanisms by which enterprises actually deliv- 
er their products or services. The reformulation of these 
three key value variables is but one in a still growing list 
of important issues affecting the management of net- 
worked enterprises. 

Four senior information resource and technology 
managers spoke about this set of issues from their pro- 
fessional and institutional perspectives. 

Jerry Campbell, University Librarian, Duke Univer- 
sity, and President, Association of Research Libraries 
opened his presentation with a joke that there is a new 
country song about the network entitled, "How can I 
miss you when you won't go away?" On a more serious 
note, he then addressed what he sees as the key chal- 
lenges of managing in the networked environment. He 
identified seven key organizational characteristics that 
are particularly affected: the management system, orga- 
nizational structure, information flow, work environ- 
ment, work process, response to stimuli, and funding 
model. He told the audience that changes are more pro- 
found for libraries than for computing centers since 
libraries took their shape early in this century and are 
now mature and established organizations. Typically, 



management systems have been hierarchial, library 
administrators have not empowered their workforce to 
be creative as they approach new challenges, it often 
takes a long time to make decisions about minor things 
since decisions must go up and down the chain of com- 
mand, the flow of information in the organization is ver- 
tical, the work environment centers on the individual 
rather than on the team, work processes have been pro- 
cedure and service-based (structured to carry out assign- 
ments but not to encourage re-thinking), and learning 
new management systems has not been a priority. 

In the networked environment, changing the orga- 
nization is a complex and long-term task. Campbell 
focused on three areas of change drawn from the experi- 
ence of libraries. 

• Managing finances - Campbell characterized this 
issue as "old money and a new piece of pie." While 
carrying out existing tasks, institutions must build a 
new networked infrastructure. Given the magnitude 
of networking costs, a "roll forward" approach to 
budgeting is not workable. He suggests a zero-based 
type of process. Another major economic issue is the 
control of intellectual property in the networked 
environment and our inability to superimpose the 
economics of print on the network environment. 

• Managing risk - As a concept, risk management is rel- 
atively new to libraries. The network environment 
poses risks, including the robustness of the network 
itself. There is a risk to libraries that they will lose 
access to information since an institution is often 
licensed only for access, not archiving of information. 
Libraries have a particular concern with information 
integrity over time, which is one of the motivations of 
the Association of American Universities in its recent 
report to call for the management of intellectual 
property of the academy within the academy. 

• Managing transition - The establishment of the net- 
work environment is one tangible sign that our orga- 
nizations are already changing. As the demand for 
information increases, the major constraints are legal, 
not technical. 

Concluding on a high note; Campbell said that in 
the networked environment, the possibilities for 
increased cost-effectiveness of organizations and our 
ability to deliver information are extraordinary. 

Jack McCredie, Vice Provost for Information Sys- 
tems and Technology, University of California, Berkeley 
began with a brief overview of management philoso- 
phies since the 1960's and noted that the current para- 
digm is "if it works, it's obsolete." McCredie said that at 
Berkeley, he worries about three issues: first, what are 
we doing as an organization and how should we do it?; 
second, what do we need and can we pay for it?; and 
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third, how do we support the goals of the organization 
through information technology? 

McC redie remarked that the major focus at Berkeley 
when he arrived was extending the campus network 
infrastructure. Berkeley went from 2000 to 20,000 con- 
nections in two years. He said that a conservative esti- 
mate of the cost of the connections and the equipment 
connected is $100 million. How do we manage this 
tremendous asset and plan for its evolution? This must 
become a university-wide issue. 

At Berkeley as in other large institutions, the focus 
has switched to home access. Campus constituencies 
have become accustomed to a high level of network ser- 
vice on campus and this has resulted in a demand for a 
similar level of service where the individuals live so that 
they can continue their work at home. It is difficult to 
provide this level of service to the home. McCredie 
would like to see an urban network develop with the 
university as an anchor tenant on that network and 
hopes to work on shaping that reality. 

McCredie closed with the comment that he is fre- 
quently asked, "When will the network be finished?" 

His answer is, "Never - it evolves and creates new 
demands." 

Carla Stoffle, Dean of Libraries, University of Ari- 
zona, described the continuous quality improvement 
environment of her campus and the ways in which the 
library is evolving to meet the challenges of the net- 
worked environment. She commented that her univer- 
sity is not looking for incremental change and that they 
have done some major reengineering in the library. Key 
issues have been the need to flatten the organization 
and the need to change more rapidly. 

Stoffle related that as she flattened the library orga- 
nization, there were increasing needs for better commu- 
nication, which the network facilitates. However, she 
also found that by removing the filtering previously 
performed by middle managers, there were new 
demands on staff to translate information into their own 
context. She found that some staff were overwhelmed 
by the increased volume of information that they 
received and felt more out of control than in the past. 

The electronic environment creates high customer 
expectations, and the library doesn't manage customer 
expectations very well, particularly customer demand 
for immediate response. In introducing new services, 
staff often balk at implementing them until all staff are 
fully trained in the use of the new resources and ser- 
vices, but sometimes a segment of the users can already 
use the systems on their own. This leads to questions 
about whether to delay access to resources to all users 
because of staff constraints. 

Ann Stunden, Director, Academic Computing and 



Network Services, Northwestern University, used the 
context of Maurice Sendak's "Where the Wild Things 
Are" to provide a perspective of a week in the life of 
an academic computing director. She described the 
challenges she faces as: redefining campus community 
values; putting policy and policy education in place; 
developing campus processes for resolving problems; 
ensuring communications and collaborations; obtain- 
ing funding for resources to meet growing demands; 
defining a campus-wide information architecture; and 
ensuring network security and privacy. 

On a day-to-day basis, Stunden deals with such 
issues as how to handle flaming by students in Internet 
newsgroups, violation of copyright by a student who 
uploaded a game to a campus server, pornography 
placed on campus servers by students, and sensitive e- 
mail sent to an incorrect address. She described her 
concern that existing campus policies may or may not 
cover some of the problems encountered in the net- 
work environment, and with the rapid pace of change 
and unanticipated developments, it is a challenge to 
prepare for anything that could happen. 

Northwestern has policies that cover appropriate 
use and free speech, but in individual cases, those poli- 
cies are open to much interpretation. When the Com- 
puting Center determines that an action may be in vio- 
lation of the appropriate use policy, they send letters 
or make phone calls to the parties involved encourag- 
ing them to rethink their actions and send them a copy 
of the appropriate use policy. 

Other challenges Stunden raised included the 
great increase in network use on campus. As at Berke- 
ley, use has accelerated dramatically in recent years. 

In 1993, 4,000 individuals had Northwestern accounts, 
and in 1994, 10,000 individuals had accounts. The 
Computing Center operates 70 listservs, including 10 
used by faculty for teaching. Four classes use electron- 
ic conferencing involving 700 students. 

All four panelists gave a genuine flavor of what it 
means to manage in a networked information resource 
environment where change is rapid, user expectations 
are high, and demand is exponential. 

The Coalition Task Force Meeting also included 
plenary sessions on growth of networks and net- 
worked information resources and services in the U.S. 
and the U.K.; Internet security and privacy strategies, 
technologies, and issues; a joint session with CAUSE 
on an anthropological perspective of how technology 
pushes and is pulled by change; and, an update on 
Coalition priorities, projects, and strategies. In addi- 
tion, twenty-four Project Briefings and Synergy 
Sessions were held. - Joan Lippincott, Assistant 
Executive Director 
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ARL Activities 

G. Jaia Barrett, Deputy Executive Director 

ARL Gopher Connections Grow 



New on the ARL Gopher 



T he ARL Gopher has seen a steady increase in 
connections in recent months. In July, just over 

13,000 connections were made to the server; in 
November, the number rose to over 34,800. In this five 
month period, the ARL Gopher was accessed nearly 

140,000 times with an average of 28,000 connections 
each month. 

The users come from a variety of network domains, 
with most connections originating in educational insti- 
tutions. Commercial domains are the second largest 
category of connections, followed by government 
domains. Users from Canada, Australia and the United 
Kingdom are also frequent visitors to the ARL Gopher. 

What are people looking at once they get in? The 
ARL Directory of Electronic Journals, Newsletters and Acad- 
emic Discussion Lists (DEJ) is the most frequently con- 
sulted resource on the gopher. Just as the overall num- 
ber of connections has grown, so has the number of con- 
nections to this area of the gopher. In July, the DEJ 
menu option was accessed 1,130 times, in August, 3,552, 
September, 5,150, October, 6,309, and November, 6,851, 
for a total of 22,992. In addition, the searching mecha- 
nism for the DEJ files consistently ranks as one of the 
most frequently used resources. 

Observations about how people use the gopher can 
be inferred by analyzing the way people access it. For 
example, a high number of accesses to gopher menu 
lines (22,913) suggests that people are browsing rather 
than reading particular documents. Another indication 
of casual use is the high number of domains with a sin- 
gle connection — over 3,000. But users are finding con- 
tent, too. There were 28,840 connections to actual files 
or documents. 

The second most consulted documents on the ARL 
Gopher are the ARL Statistics for 1993. Other high use 
areas include Access to Research Resources, general 
information about ARL, ARL Member Libraries, and 
Scholarly Communication. 

Over 17,400 connections were made to the main 
menu of the ARL Gopher. Since this is only about 12.5% 
of the total connections made, most users are probably 
reaching resources on the ARL Gopher by following 
links from other points on the Internet. On the other 
hand, some users pass through the ARL Gopher on their 
way to other gophers on the Internet as witnessed by 
the fact that "Other Gopher Servers" was accessed over 

2,000 times from July to November. 

The ARL Gopher continues to grow as new docu- 
ments and links to other resources are added. We at 
ARL will continue to monitor the pattern of connections 
for indications of what material is most useful to the 
research library community. - Dru Mogge 



F ollowing is a sample of new publications found on 
the ARL Gopher (arl.cni.org). In addition to 
accessing the gopher directly, the ARL Web Server 
(URL: http://arl.cni.org/) now includes a link to the 
ARL Gopher. Contact Dru Mogge (dru@cni.org) with 
questions, comments, or suggestions. 

•Association of Research Libraries (ARL) 

Plus ga Change: 60 Years of the ARL 
ARL Publications 

Subject Index to SPEC Kits in Print, '73-'93 
New Publications from ARL & OMS 
•Information Policy 

Intellectual Property Issues 

ARL Response to Draft Report on 
Intellectual Property 
Detailed Comments on Draft Report on 
Intellectual Property 
ARL Fair Use Statement before the 
BTF Working Group 
National Information Infrastructure (Nil) 

ARL Response to "Putting the Information 
Infrastructure To Work" 

•Minority Recruitment & Retention 

ARL in Support of a Diverse Research 
Library Workforce 

ARL Catalog Available 
Via the Internet 

T he ARL Publications Program Catalog, 1994-95 is 
now available via the ARL Gopher (arl.cni.org). 
The catalog contains a list of the most current 
publications available from ARL. Topics include: schol- 
arly communication, library functions and services, and 
management. New titles in 1994 included: Reports of the 
AAU Task Forces, Reference Policies in ARL Libraries, and 
The Bibliographic Control and Preservation of Latin Ameri- 
canist Library Resources. The gopher version of the cata- 
log will be updated monthly as new titles are published. 

A paper version of the catalog is available from 
ARL Publications, Department #0692, Washington DC, 
20073-0692 (email arlhq@cni.org). - Patricia Brennan 

Site Visits Focus on Minority 
Recruitment and Retention 

T he Minority Recruitment and Retention program 
is scheduling site visits to ARL libraries between 
January and April 1995, supported by funds made 
available from the Gladys Krieble Delmas Foundation. 
The Delmas funds help defray the travel expenses nor- 
mally financed by the host institution. 

A site visit provides Kriza Jennings, ARL Program 
Officer for Diversity and Minority Recruitment, with 
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more information about what ARL institutions have 
done, or are doing, to facilitate the development of a 
multicultural workforce. It also provides an opportu- 
nity for her to share with ARL personnel the findings 
and strategies identified from the past five years of 
research on this agenda. During these visits, Ms. Jen- 
nings also explores the university's efforts to develop 
receptive climates for minorities. 

Each site visit is for one day. Typically, about half 
of the time is spent by the institution and library 
describing their efforts and about half is for Ms. Jen- 
nings to provide consultations or presentations as 
requested by the host institution. To learn more about 
the variety of recruitment, retention, and diversity 
issues that may be addressed, contact Ms. Jennings at 
the ARL offices (kriza@cni.org). Site visits to Library 
and Information Science Programs, as well as histori- 
cally black colleges and universities, are also being 
scheduled. 

TEX-SHARE Contract Awarded 

T he Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 
has awarded a contract to the University of 
Houston Libraries and the Sterling C. Evans 
Library at Texas A&M University to implement and 
manage an academic library resource sharing program 
called TEX-SHARE for the 1994-95 year. The TEX- 
SHARE project, funded by the Texas legislature, will 
enhance access to information resources among the 52 
state-supported university, health science, and law 
libraries. 

Major objectives for the year include the following: 
o Installation of Ariel, a document transmission sys- 
tem that uses the Internet, in all 52 libraries. 

• Negotiation of state-wide contracts for electronic 
journal indexing and abstracting and document 
delivery services. 

• Negotiation of a state-wide contract for electronic 
access to the Federal Register. 

• Development and implementation of a Texas High- 
er Education Library Card which will enable faculty 
and students affiliated with any of the 52 state-sup- 
ported institutions to use materials and services at 
any TEX-SHARE library. 

® Development and implementation of a Texas High- 
er Education Interlibrary Loan Protocol which 
would standardize procedures and enhance access 
to information among the 52 libraries. 



UVA Celebrates 
Four-Millionth Volume 

L ast fall the University of Virginia Library celebrat- 
ed the acquisition of its four-millionth volume, 
"Lady Freedom Among Us," a poem by Rita 
Dove, United States Poet Laureate and Commonwealth 
Professor of English at the University of Virginia. As a 
sign of the times, the volume was issued in two formats: 
a limited printed edition by the Janus Press, and an elec- 
tronic version prepared by Rick Provine and David Sea- 
man of the UVA library staff. The electronic version 
includes the text of the poem, images of all pages of the 
printed version, a sound recording of Rita Dove reading 
the poem, and related materials on the poem and the 
celebration of this milestone. The electronic version can 
be found at the UVA Library home page: http: / / www. 
lib. Virginia .edu / . 



Fulbright Competition 
Announced 

rrr“lhe Council for International Exchange of Scholars 
* has announced the competition for 1996-97 Ful- 
JL bright scholar awards for faculty and profession- 
als. The competition includes grants to conduct 
research, teach, or study abroad and to make a major 
contribution to the growth of mutual understanding 
among countries and individuals. Awards range from 
two months to a full academic year. Virtually all disci- 
plines and professional fields participate. The deadline 
for submitting applications is August 1, 1995. Informa- 
tion and applications are available from the CIES, 3007 
Tilden St., NW, Suite 5M, Box GNEWS, Washington, DC 
20008-3009 (202-686-7877). Application requests only 
may be sent via e-mail (CIES@CIESNET.CIES.ORG). 



Transitions 

Howard: Ann Randall has taken an extended leave of 
absence; Mod Mekkawi is acting director of libraries in 
her absence. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University: 

Eileen Hitchingham was appointed Dean of University 
Libraries effective January 1. Dean Hitchingham was 
formerly Dean of Libraries at Drexel University. 

*** 



U.S. Department of Education: Ray Fry has announced 
his retirement as Director of the Office of Library 
Programs, effective March 31. He has served in a num- 
ber of roles in support of federal library programs since 
joining the Department of Health, Education & Welfare 



in 1967. 
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ARL Calendar 

1995 



February 3-9 


American Library Association 
Philadelphia, PA 


May 17-19 


ARL Board and 
Membership Meeting 


February 9-10 


ARL Board Meeting 




Boston, MA 




Washington, DC 


June 24-27 


American Library Association 


March 9-11 


ARL/NACS Electronic 




Chicago, IL 




Reserves Forum 
Chicago, IL 


July 24-25 


ARL Board Meeting 
Washington, DC 


March 13-14 


OCLC Research Library 
Directors Conference 
The Global Community of 
Research Libraries 
Dublin, OH 


September 3-7 


University of Oxford, 
University of Oklahoma, 
ARL, Council on Library 
Resources 

Role & Future of Special 


March 14-15 
March 29-April 1 


OCLC Research Library 
Advisory Committee 
Dublin, OH 

Association of College and 


October 18-20 


Collections in Research Libraries: 
British and American Perspec- 
tives 

Oxford, England 


Research Libraries 
7th Annual Conference 
Pittsburgh, PA 


ARL Board and Membership 

Meeting 

Washington, DC 


April 6-7 


EDUCOM NationalNet 
Washington, DC 


October 30-31 


Coalition for Networked 

Information 

Fall Task Force Meeting 


April 10-11 


Coalition for Networked 




Portland, OR 



Information 

Spring Task Force Meeting 
Washington, DC 
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